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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. V. 


AMONG those, who are advanced into the vale 
of years, there is no complaint more common, 
than the increasing degeneracy of the times... 
They look round the world, and seeing nothing 
that awakens those feelings, which novelty excited 
in the bosom of youth, they exclaim, in bitterness, 
that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

An old lady, who has the honour of calling me 
her grandson, and whose goodness of heart calls 
forth my love, as much as her grey hairs command 
my reverence, although she can participate in the 
pleasures of the young, and although her easy 
presence checks no decent joy, always insists upon 
this topic, with peculiar warmth and energy. I 
have controverted the point with her, for the last 
five years, but conviction has not, as yet, been 
produced on either side, for the old lady soon 
grows warm, and I am then silent. I wish to 
combat this mistaken idea, both for her sake, and 
for that of many of her contemporaries ; and shall 
therefore enter into a cursory examination of its 
justice. My readers will not expect that I should 
enter into any philosophical disquisition upon the 
subject. I shall take such a desultory view of it, 
as suits the “ laborious idleness” of a Lounger. 

It has been remarked, that the extent of civiliza- 
tion attained by a country, may be calculated toa 
considerable degree of accuracy, from the nature 
of its amusements. If this principle be admitted, 
we must set down that nation as scarcely more 
than half civilized, where the tormenting a gene- 
rous animal, and finally destroying him, consti- 
tutes the favourite amusement, not of the vulgar 
only, but of those also of more exalted rank. We 
should also scarcely allow, that another was ad- 
vanced more than two thirds in the scale of refine- 
ment, where, in the boxes of a theatre, the steams 
of hot punch, the odour of half decayed apples, the 
craunching of ground nuts, and the smoke of se- 
gars should unite to impress a stranger with the 
belief that he was in a common ale-house, rather 
than in a scene of elegant amusement. But, not 
only may comparative degrees of civilization be- 
tween one nation and another be estimated by this 
scale; it affords also a criterion of the compara- 
tive degree of civilization, in the same country, at 
different periods of its history. In Russia, for in- 
Stance, the remarkable regulation, that no lady 
Shall appear drunk in the court assemblies, before 
nine o’clock, was a proof of the rapid advances in 
refinement that had been made in that country ; 
for, it is very doubtful, whether, in the preceding 
reign, the power ofa despotic sovereign would have 
been competent to impose such a cruel restriction. 
Probably, the inhabitants of that vast empire are 
now so far improved, that a regulation that no lady 
Should appear drunk, before the hour of eleven, 
might be enforced, without any great hazard of a 
political convulsion, 








But to return from this digression. I leave to 
others the task of examining and appreciating the 
advances of the present age, in the several branches 
of philosophy. I shall only attempt to vindicate 
its superiority, by the superior taste and elegance 
of its amusements; and, by comparing them with 
those of preceding generations, endeavour to de- 
monstrate on which side the advantage lies. 

I have already incidentally mentioned the thea- 
tre: let us begin our estimate, by comparing the 
dramatic writings of the present day, with those of 
preceding times. The dramas, which were ad- 
mired and applauded by those, who complain of 
our degeneracy, although the pruning knife may 
have been sedulously employed, are now barely 
tolerated. Even the sparkling wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar is no longer admitted, as atonement 
for their indelicacy. In this respect, the gradual 
improvement of successive generations is particu- 
larly observable. The Spectator (if I mistake 
not), records the licentiousness of the drama as 
having attained to such a pitch, that the female 
part of society often attended the theatre at the 
first representation of a new play, lest the licen- 
tiousness of the author might prevent their ap- 
pearance there on the second. It is also, I believe, 
recorded in the same work, that a play was not un- 
frequently performed, in the reign of Charles the 
second, m which a young gallant deliberately un- 
dressed himself to his shirt and drawers; and, 
what is yet more remarkable, the play, in which 
this interesting incident was introduced, was writ- 
ten by awoman*. Let the dramas of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Cowley, and Miss Lee be placed in 
honourable opposition to this degradation of the 
dignity and delicacy of the-female character. 

It will scarcely be questioned, that a taste for 
reading is now much more ‘universally diffused, 


-than formerly, particularly among the softer sex. 


I will venture to affirm, that the present age not 
only offers a greater variety of works for their per- 
usal, but that they are also much better adapted 
for the recreation of a pure mind. Amidst the 
inundation of novels, annually poured forth from 
the circulating library, there are few, however 
trifling they may be in construction, or deficient 
in incident, that are immoral in their tendency ; 
there are few that will corrupt the heart, although 
they may mislead it, by false views of human life. 
I well remember, that, a short time since, I was 
passing the day with the good old lady, whom I 
have commemorated in the former part of this 
paper. The weather was tempestuous. Two 
young ladies, who were paying a visit at her house, 
were obviating the gloom of the day, by amusing 
themselves with their needles ; but she, whose age 
and infirmities deprive her, to a.considerable ex- 
tent, of that resource, appeared to sit uncomfort- 
ably in her arm-chair; and her feelings were 
farther irritated, by occasional twinges of rheuma- 
tism. Silence and stupor appeared to he gradually 
invading the company, when the old lady desired 
me to go to a small closet, which was the reposi- 
tory of her little library, and bring out something 





* The Rover, or Banished Cavaliers, by Mrs. Behn. 





to read, in order to dissipate the gloom which sur- 
rounded us. 

The collection was small; and I could find no- 
thing so likely to suit the purposes of amusement, 
as some very early volumes of a celebrated English 
miscellany, the Lady’s Magazine. I took up one 
at random, and began to read aloud the first tale 
that Imet with. I had not read above two pages, 
before I began to be a little alarmed for the pro- 
gress of the story, as I have an unfortunate irrita- 
bility of system, that is very apt to call up the 
blood in my face, upon any sudden surprise of this 
nature. Before I had finished the third, I was 
seized with a short cough; the ladies raised their 
eyes from their work at Mtervals, and cast a look 
of apprehension at each other ; and my poor grand- 
mother, before I had come to the bottom of the 
fourth, requested me to close the book. 

Ido not wish to specify the tale; it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that nothing could easily be 
more impure, either in its construction, or its ca- 
tastrophe. Yet this was one of the earliest 
volumes of a work, which still exists, and bore on 
its title-page the same assurance with the present 
volume....that it was a work compiled for the 
entertainment of the fair sex, and adapted solely to 
their use and amusement. If the present proprie- 
tor of this female miscellany were to season his 
work occasionally, with a tale of this nature, I ap- 
prehend, that he would soon find a lamentable de- 
ficiency in the list of his subscribers. 


I am afraid of extending this essay to too great 
a length ; and I feel symptoms of weariness, which 
admonish me to draw toaclose. With two or 
three remarks upon dancing and dress, two im- 
portant topics in a Lounger’s estimation, I shall 
conclude the present paper. 

I have lately re-perused a ludicrous letter upon 
ancient dancing, which appeared inthe 40th num- 
ber of the Port Folio, under the signature of Gre- 
gory Grisby. If this letter give a just account of 
the figures of the dances of former days, which 
there is no reason to doubt, I think that we may 
congratulate ourselves upon our superior elegance 
and refinement. Some of our beaux may, perhaps, 
occasionally break a lady’s shins, by a too ostenta- 
tious display of their agiiity ina new step; but thig 
is a rare occurrence. I own, that I am utterly at 
a loss to conceive, what would be the consequence, 
if we were to introduce into the assembly-room, 
some of the whimsical figures mentioned by Gre- 
gory Grisby ; such as hitting each other's elbows, 
and trotting and galloping, not to mention the kis- 
ses, which seem to have been bestowed in those 
days, with such liberality.. Now, although I am 
disposed to consider kissing as a most delightful 
invention, yet I cannot help thinking, that places 
may be found, more convenient for the perform- 
ance of that animating ceremony, than a public 
assembly-room. 

With respect to dress, I apprehend, that every 
person, who has a taste for simplicity, and who 
really admires the fairest workmanship of heaven, 
will unite in preferring the simple elegance of its 
present style, tothe stiff stays which distorted, and 
the expanding hoop which dishgured the forms of 
beauty, in the days of our ancestors. The satirist 
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indeed, may be facetious upon the liberality with 
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racter of an oppressor he must assign it to that 


which, in some instances, the person isdispluyed: | class of men, to whom the institutions of society 


but this is neither a general, nor is it a necessary | 
consequence of the present fashion. Whenever | 
my grandmother adverts to this topic, I point, with 
an air of triumph, to a picture of my great aunt, 
which hangs in one of her apartments, and which 
affords, to the full, as generous a display of the 
upper part of her person, as we are blest with in 
the present day. I cannot help thinking, that 
much less danger is to be apprehended from the 
prevalence of this fashion, than has been supposed 
by some rigid moralists. The display has already 
lost the fascination of novelty, and further disco- 


veries must take place, in order to excite the } 


ardent gaze. I remember, that, upon the first 
introduction of the present style of wadress, the 
crowding of the beaux afforded an infallible sign 
where any lady was seated, whe was unusually 
bountiful in the display of her charms. But this 
is the case no longer; and, from the change that 
I have observed in this particular, I am in great 
hopes, that, by the close of this winter, those beau- 
ties which, by their concealment, fired the imagi- 
nation, will be regarded with nearly the same in- 
difference, as a naked nose, or a naked elbow. 


=== 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


KOTZEBUE VINDICATED. 


Afr. OLpscuoot, 


A WRITER in the theatrical department of your 
miscellany, has, in one or two recent instances, 
involved, in one general anathema, the writings of 
Kotzebue. This is so contrary to the usual urba- 
nity of the criticisms, which appear in the Port Fo- 
ho, and, in my apprehension, so hostile to the inte- 
rests of literature and taste, that I have determined 
to request your insertion of a brief vindication of 
the dramatic writings of that much abused author. 

In the censure that has been passed upon him 
by some of the foreign literary journals, I can- 
not help thinking that hostility to his supposed 
political opinions, has had no small share. The in- 
tolerance, which is shewn on both sides of the 
question, would be scarcely believed by any, who 
were not conversant with those miscellanies. 
Amidst the storm of conflicting passions, taste and 
genius prefer their claims in vain. They are too 
eften sacrificed, without remorse, at the shrine of 
political bigotry. The writings of Kotzebue have 
been treated by critics of one class, with marked 
severity; and the derisions of prejudice on one 
side of the Atlantic, have, I think, been too has- 
¢tily echoed and adopted on the other. I am parti- 
eularly concerned at witnessing their appearance 
inthe Port Folio; for the Editor is too well versed 
in that “ lofty and columnar work,’ the Pursuits 
ef Literature, not to remember that “ Politics are 
transitory,” but that “ wit is eternal.” 

The objections to the writings of Kotzebue may, 
I believe, be referred to two heads. He has been 
accused, in the first place, of drawing his vicious 
eharacters from high life, and confining virtue to 
those in a more humble state ; and in the second, 
ef inculcating principles subversive of the founda- 
tions of morality. I shall consider these objec- 
tions, in order. 

I cannot think that the first is entitled to any 
mreat weight, even if it were founded in fact ; but 
it has not even the merit of being true. Upon the 
same principles, upon which Kotzebue is condemn- 
ed, it would be very easy to accuse every English 
Gramatist, from Shakspeare downwards, of rank 
jacobinism, and the prool, I think, would be found 
equally easy. If hotzcbue means to draw the cha- 


have given the power of oppressing ; if he wish to 
sketch a seducer, he must seek for him among 
that class, which is most amply endowed with the 
means of gratifying the passions, and which would 
be disposed to regard asa degfadation, a matrimo- 
nial alliance with an inferior. The poet and the 
dramatist have, almost universally, represented the 
humble, or at least the middfing classes of life, as 
most favourable to the growth of virtue. Philoso- 
phy might, perhaps, teach us, that this opinion has 
been too hastily and too generally adopted ; but, if 
it be erroneous, Kotzebue is not its founder. 

But let us examine, how far this opinion, even if 
it were just in the abstract, is founded in fact. 
With the exception of * The Happy Family,” and 
the * Force of Calumny,” my acquaintance with 
the writings of Kotzebue is confined to those dra- 
mas, which have been exhibited on the Philadel- 
phian stage. And where shall we find proofs of 
the justice of this accusation, in The Corsicans, the 
Count of Burgundy, Lovers Vows, False Shame, 
The Stranger, The Virgin of the Sun, and Pizarro? 
Some have indeed gone so far as to censure Kotze- 
bue, for delineating Pizarro in such odious colours, 
and for representing the Peruvians in so amiable, 
and the Spaniards in so detestable a light. But the 
author has not, in this instance, assumed any po- 
etical license. The pen of the eloquent Robert- 
son, and of their own countryman, Las Casas, has 
consigned the atrocities of the invaders, to the exe- 
cration of all posterity ; and the brutal severity of 
their leader, justly entitles him to the application 
of the keen effusion of the Roman satirist, and de- 
signates him as a monster. 


Nulla virtute redemptum 
MA. VIRBID. coccvsonesicccsecss 


T might fill up every column in the Port Folio, 
were I to enter into a minute examination of the 
story of these dramas, in order to prove my asser- 
tion. But the task would be a tedious ene, and I 
would rather leave it to the investigation of your 
readers, and proceed, at once, to examine the jus- 
tice of those censures, which have been cast upon 
our author’s writings, as subversive of the princi- 
ples of morality. I must confess, thatthis charge 
appears to me, equally unfounded with the other. 
I should be rather inclined to maintain, that the 
dramatic writings of Kotzebue are remarkable for 
their moral tendency. ‘The greater part of them, 
either directly or indirectly, recommend or enforce 
some moral principle. But is this absolutely ne- 
cessary in the construction ofa drama‘ Ifno play 
were to be represented, of which the moral was 
not apparent, what would become ef many of those 
writings, which are the delight and ornament of 
the English stage? Where shall we find the 
moral of many of the dramas of the great master 
of the passions? Where shall we find it in two- 
thirds of the brilliant and witty comedies of the 
eighteenth century? Many of them seem merely 
designed to exhibit a natural picture of human 
life and human character, and the moral appears 
to be entirely a secondary consideration. 

The Stranger is, perhaps, more exceptiopable 
than any other of Kotzebue’s dramas; and the 
clamour against it has been particularly vehement 
and indignant. I am in doubt, however, whether 
the censure cast upon it be altogether just. Two 
female writers have attacked this play, with all the 
indignation which generally animates the bosom 
of the fair, against a fallen sister. Far be it from 
me to attempt to weaken, in the smallest degree, 
those obligations, which maintain female dignity, 
and enforce female virtue; yet I am strongly in- 
clined to doubt the purity and justice of that mo- 
rality, which would refuse our pity and forgiveness 





to one, whose fall was momentary, and who had 





attempted to repair her error, by three years of 
solitary grief and repentance*. 

With the exception of this one play, I think, that 
T may defy the enemies of Kotzebue to point out 
any incidents, which have an immoral tendency, 
in the druinas that I have enumerated. On the 
other hand, it will be easy to produce from them 
specimens ofthe purest morality. I know not that 
there exists, upon the English stage, a finer and 
more instructive scene, than thatin Lover’s Vows, 
in which the pastor awakens the conscience of the 
scdlucer, and stimulates him to repentance. False 
Shame abounds with the most excellent senti- 
ments; and where shall we find more tender and 
soothing pictures of domestic life, that sacred scene 
which is so favourable to the growth of our purest 
and most virtuous feelings, than in the Corsicans, 
and the Happy Family ? 

Having attempted the defence of our author 
against these two accusations, I might proceed to 
vindicate his claim to the meed of genius. But 
this is a needless task. The multitudes, who have 
been agitated and interested by the productions of 
his muse, in Europe, and in this country, and the 
vehement hostility with which he has been attack- 
ed, afford the most unequivocal testimony of its 
justice. I can only. pity his insensibility, who 
does not trace the pencil of a master, in the deline- 
ation of the romantic Rolla (perhaps the most in- 
teresting dramatic character that was ever con- 
ceived) ; of the elder Pompiliana and the countess 
Natalia, inthe Corsicans ; of the young Henry and 
Elizabeth, in the Count of Burgundy; of the In- 
jured Husband, in the Force of Calumny; and the 
artless Cora, in the Virgin of the Sun. Where 
shall we find, except in our own Shakspeare, inci- 
dents and situations more strongly productive of 
dramatic effect, than the interview between the 
father and daughter, in the Corsicans, the father 
and son, ‘in Lover’s Vows, the husband and wife 
in the Stranger, the generous heroism of Rolla, in 
the Virgin of the Sun, and his rescue of the child, 
in Pizarro? I could multiply instances still fur- 
ther, but I would aveid the tediousness of a cata- 
logue. Kotzebue is a voluminous writer; he has, 
perhaps, written too hastily ; perhaps too much ; 
but, when the number and variety of his dramatic 
efforts are recollected, it is, I think, no small praise 
to him, that he has written so well. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE play of Deaf and Dumb, was repeated om 
Friday, with increased excellence in the perfor- 
mancee We omitted, in our last review, to ob- 
serve that the 28th number of the Port Folio, 
contains a minute analysis of this drama, taken 
from a respectable foreign print. The perfor- 
mances fixed for Monday evening, were postponed 
in consequence of the sudden indisposition of Mr. 
Fullerton; whose melancholy fate we sincerely 
deplore. This circumstance disappointed a num- 
ber of persons, who were attracted to the Theatre, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
by the expectation of witnessing Mrs. Merry’s 
first appearance, after her long and severe indis- 
position. We cordially congratulate her on her 
recovery ; both for her own sake, and for that of 
the town, Her Cora in the Virgin of the Sun, on 
Wednesday, was performed in her usual style of 
finished excellence. We have spoken of this play 





* The only questionable part of this drama, is obviated 
by an alteration in it, as performed at the New Theatre, in 
this city. Mrs. Haller is represented as having suddenly 
stopped, before she had completed the measure o: her guilt, 
and the feelings of the spectators sympathise the more 
readily in her restorgtign. 
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‘sn a former review and shall therefore, only stop 


to applaud Mr. Wood's excellence in Rolla. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the task imposed upon 
him, in following Cooper in one of his most inte- 
resting characters, his manner of performing it 
reflected the highest credit on himself, and fully 
merited those plaudits which were frequently and 
liberally bestowed by the audience. The- little 
after piece of What would the Man be at, is a 
spirited and satirical sketch; and displayed to ad- 
vantage the versatility of Bernard’s talents in the 
personification of the three brothers. And the 
parts of the niece and uncle were sustained with 
much spirit by Mr. Warren and Miss Westray. 

On Friday a new romantic drama was brought 
forward, called Joanna of Montfaucon. This is a 
translation, or rather, an adaptation of a drama of 
Kotzebue’s by the celebrated Cumberland. It may 
naturally be supposed that his pen would never be 
prostituted in the cause of immorality. His under- 
taking this task therefore, ts an evidence that this 
play is worthy the attention of a liberal audience. 
It may be necessary to inform some readers, that it 
was produced at Covent-Garden with a view to at- 
tract some portion of the crowds, which the splen- 
did spectacle of Pizarro invited to Drury Lane. It 
abounds therefore in beautiful scenery, and stage 
effects. This drama was well acted; it was cast 
with the whole strength of the house ; the talents 
of our two great actresses were suited in it, and 
their parts were sustained with their wonted per- 
fection. The decorations bestoyed upon it evin- 
ced the liberality of the Mahagers; and we 
therefore witnessed with unfeigned concern, the 
melancholy spectacle of a house nearly deserted, 
notwithstanding the multiplied sources of attrac- 
tion. The frequent repetition of this circumstance, 
we fear, will paralize their future efforts. If the 
practice of collecting numerous and splendid par- 
ties upon the nights appropriated to theatrical per- 
formances, should continue; it is impossible but 
that the managers must sustain a heavy loss at the 
close of the season, instead of that remuneration of 
their labours which they have a right to expect 
from the justice and liberality of the public. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


A FRENCH writer, declaiming against the late 
Catharine of Russia, has the following animated 
apostrophe : 

O, Catharine! dazzled by thy greatness, of 
which I have had a near view; charmed with thy 
beneficence, which rendered so many individuals 
happy; seduced by the thousand amiable qualities 
that have been admired in thee, I would fain have 
erected a monument to thy glory: but torrents of 
blood flow in upon me, and inundate my design : 
the chains of thirty millions of slaves ring in my 
ears, and deafen me; the crimes which have 
reigned in thy name call forth my indignation; I 
threw away my pen, and exclaim, “ Let there be 
henceforth no glory, without virtue! Let injustice 
and depravity be transmitted with no other laurel 
to posterity, than the snakes of Nemesis!” 


While Rorert Burns, tlie Ayrshire plough- 
Man, was youne and obscure, among the peasants 
of his bleak mountains he instituted at Tarbelton a 
sort of literary symposium, or bachelor’s club. 
The following was one of the rules, by which this 
band of brothers was bound. 

“ Every man, proper for a member of this club, 
must have a frank, honest, open heart; above any 
thing dirty or mean. And must be a professed 
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over of one or more of the female sex. No mean 
spirited, worldly mortal, whose only will is to heap 
up money shall upon any pretence whatever be ad- 
mitted.” 


Dr. Jounsox, in the following terms, once con- 
soled BoswE i, sorrowing for his indolence, and 
despairing of a cure. 

Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no acci- 
dental surprize or deviation, whether short or long, 
dispose you to despondency. Consider these fail- 
ings as incident to all mankind. Begin again, 
where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the se- 
ducements, that prevailed over you before. 


Among the wiser precepts of learning nothing 
can be more useful, than to recall vagrant genius 
to the-course of industry, by examples of intense 
application, bestowed by the most accomplished 
scholars. Nothing can be more false or fatal to 
learning, than the common opinion, that what- 
ever is easy or excellent in composition may be 
struck out at a heat. Some of the most vivaci- 
ous passages in Prior and La Fontaine were 
slowly and painfully elaborated. Junius applies the 
ward /asour to his letters. Dr. BLarr gave a week 
to the composition of a short sermon, and when 
Hume was complimented by a noble Marquis, 
now living, on the correctness of his style, par- 
ticularly in his History of England—he observed 
“ If he had shewn any peculiar correctness; it 
was owing to the uncommon care he took in the 
execution of his work, as he wrote it over three 
times before he sent it to the press.” 


Owen CAMBRIDGE a most brilliant literary cha- 
racter and as distinguished as Topham Beauclerc 
for a delicate taste and an ardent love of elegant 
letters, wrote mafly papers in The World, a well 
known periodical work. During the progress of 
the above publication, being one Sunday at church, 
he was remarkably grave and thoughtful. This 
was remarked by Mrs. Cambridge, who being ap- 
prehensive that he had heard bad news to make 
him so uncommonly gloomy, asked him what he 
was thinking of ? “ upon a very important sub- 
ject indeed, my dear,” said he, “ I am thinking 
—of the next world.” 


’ Abbe Brotier, the Editor of the best Dacitus ex- 
tant, was wont to declare that to study 1s Paradise, 
to compose is Purgatory, and to print is Hell. 


In the European Magazine for Jan._ 1800, a 
writer in the Critical Department, analyzing a 
new book, entitled Irish Pursuits of Literature, 
declares that the reputation of the original Pur- 
suits of Literature has not been confined to this 
country. It has extended to our sister kingdom, 
and has received equal consideration there. The 
present author speaks of it with a degree of rap- 
ture, which it has hardly experienced in England, 
and declares the author to be nobleminded, pro- 
foundly learned, and whom posterity will hail as 
the Seventh Satirist ; with all the playfulness of 
wit, the severity of virtue, and the honesty of re- 
ligion, unsparingly applying the rod to infidelity, 
superstition, anarchy, vice and folly ; and bestow- 
ing the wreath on piety, learning, knowledge and 
taste, 


“* In thoughts, that breathe and words that burn,” 


fT am unalterably of opinion, that the ladies, after 
the perusal of the following article, will hardly 
choose, fer their yoke mate in the “ matrimonial 
waggon,” such dull brutes as Budeus and Tyrnebus: 
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It is related of those deep scholars, Budzus and 
Turnebus, that they spent their wedding day in a 
severe prosecution of their usual studies in recon- 
dite literature. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness from 
lovers, who could prefer the dreary researches of 
grammatical and critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial festivity. The ‘bosom, 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any 
other sentiment than loye and joy, must have been 
too cold for the social duties, and fit only for the 
damp walls of a monastic cell. 


Perer Pinpar, whose genius now resembles 
an “idle taper, flaring as it wastes,” has just ad- 
dressed an abusive epistle to the celebrated Count 
RumrerD. In this unequal production there is 
much to excite the disgust and contempt of the 
reader; but there may be seen among thick dark- 
ness an occasional corruscation of wit. In his 
exordium, this worn out bard tells us that his muse 
“ Now toa Yanxer tunes the willing lyre: 


Spite of the ingratitude of Cooks and Kings, 
Strikes to Count Rumford’s tuneful name the strings; 
Who from his favourite little Rumford came, 
To build on Smoée his fortune and his fame. 


In another passage our saucy bard thus ex, 
claims; re 


‘* What gratitude, what thanks to thee are due, 
Instructing a great empire—how to chew / 
Great man, whose fertile genius should contrive 
To soften rocks, and flay the flints alive ; 

And make, though envy unbelieving grins, 
Pouchés and handsome pursé¢s of their skins; 
Nay more, but yet methinks a dangerous hint, 
To perfect jelly turn the honest flint; 

For hence an inconvenience may arise, 

To this discovery rogues will turn their eyes.... 
The felons dread, for robbery, murder, rape, 
Will eat their various dwellings and escape. 


From these specimens it will appear that Pe- 
ter’s flame, once viyid enough, is now dying in 
the socket, and that either the caustic poetry, or 
the cudgel of Gifford has frightened the muse of 
Pindar away, ‘This splenetic effusion against the 
American emigrant boasts but little inspiration, 
except that of want, and although a sparkle glitter, 
ing or precious may be sometimes seen 


** Yet, who for one poor pearl of cloudy ray, . 
Through Alpine dunghills delves his desperate way?” 


FESTOON OF FASHION, 
VOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ONE might as weil think to describe the various 
convolutions and grotesque developements of a 
cloud, driven by the wind, as to give an accurate 
description of the various forms, assumed by 
Fashion. Every gradation of hue has been suc- 
cessively exhibited to allure the beaux. When we 
behold the most beautiful female forms, gliding in 
our public streets, robed in white, and with theig 
lovely necks decorated with chains of gold, we can 
scarcely forbear exclaiming, “ Really, ladies, this is 
too much, to attack us, at once, with the united 
attractions of gold and beauty!” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


THE more any country manufactures for itself, 
the more it becomes truly independent of all others, 
and of course, free from the influence of foreign 
events, either of war or peacee This is an axiom 
too self-evident to need a sylogism to prove it, 
But to accomplish this great national obj;ect, re, 
quires public patronage, as well as individual 
exertion and enterprise, A nation in which both 
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these qualities are united, will soon be able not only 
to supply its own wants, but will have a superfluity 
to spare for others. 

Of all the articles of domestic manufacture, and 
general consumption, none perhaps offers more 
facility for its triumphant establishment than Book- 
Printing, and the other collateral arts, as the En- 
eravers, Type-l’ounders, Paper-Makers and Book 
Binders, which all depend on it for their existence. 
These several trades, if completely established, 
would employ many thousand hands, and retain 
some millions of money in our country, which we 
have been accustomed to send abroad for annual 
supplies; and if the American presses were more 
occupied with works of acknowledged excellence 
and utility, instead of immoral and frivolous novels, 
which constitute too great a part of young ladies’ 
libraries, they would contribute to polish, and mo- 
ralize the rising generation, and to stem the tor- 
rent of idleness, dissipation, and extravagance, 
which have so dreadfully affected every class of 
society. 

The experience of several years has evinced, 
that we can print books, as cheap as we can import 
them, of all the common editions. And, although 
some that have been published, have been deficient 
in correctness and elegance of execution, there is 
nothing wanting but adequate encouragement, to 
‘Temove this complaint, and to enable American 
artists to rival foreigners, in both these respects. 
As soon as the public, banishing prejudice, is wil- 
ling to pay as much for a Philadelphia, as for a 
‘London edition of the same book, the execution 
will be equal; those works only excepted, that are 
embellished with the most expensive engravings, 
and which are calculated only for curious men, of 
princely fortunes. 

Pennsylvania has many advantages over all her 
sister states, for perfecting this establishment..... 
Her central situation, which enables her to supply 
the north and south with facility ; her numerous 
paper mills, of which she contains more than all 
the other states taken together ; her type foundry, 
an art which she possesses exclusively; her nu- 
merous printing-oflices; her many ingenious art- 
ists, in all the branches concerned; and the cha- 
racter she has justly obtained, of executing some 
of the best printed work, which has been done in 
the United States :....all these circumstances taken 
together, form an important aggregate, and may 
enable her, before any other state, not only to es- 
tablish the fame of Philadelphia editions of books, 
but to render them an object of national interest 
and benefit. And, when we advert to the great in- 
conveniences the metropolis labours under, from 
the interruption of navigation during the winter 
months, and the growing competition of New-York 
and Baltimore, in her foreign and domestic com- 
merce, it will be thought necessary to improve the 
advantages we possess to the utmost. 

It is with real pleasure, therefore, that we em- 
brace every opportunity of giving publicity to pro- 
posals for printing American editions of foreign li- 
terature; but more especially when the article 
proposed is of considerable magnitude, as well as 
genuine merit ; and when we have reason to expect, 
from the character of the editor, considerable neat- 
ness and correctness in the execution. Such, among 
others which we have had occasion recently to an- 
nounce in the columns of this paper, is the prepos- 
ed “ Edition of the Select British Classics.” The 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other 
celebrated essayists, will last as Jong as the purity 
ef the English language, and are far above our 
praise, both as to matter and style. ‘he papers of 
the Rambler, Spectator, &c. are equally adapted to 
entertain by a display of genuine attic wit, as to 
instruct and reform, by their religious and moral 
doctrines, conveyed in the most agreeable and per- 
suasive manner. Parts of these works are in most 
public and private libraries, but an uniform collec- 








tion of the whole is but in few hands. The price of 
a complete set of the London edition, has been 
greater than many people could spare, and more 
than others have chosen to expend, at one time, 
on books. Such persons will now have an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with the whole of those 
invaluable essays, at a reduced price, to be paid in 
small sums, which they hardly miss, and at the 
same time enjoy the gratification of reflecting, that 
they are promoting the manufactures and real in- 
dependence of their country. 

[Relf’s Philadelphia Gagette. 
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THE LIFE OF MIGUEL CERVANTES DE SAAVEDRA. 


Micuvet Cervantes DE SAAVEDRA, the most 
celebrated literary character of modern Spain, was 
born about the year 1549. * Neither he himself, 
nor any authentic biographer, has mentioned the 
place of his nativity; so that different parts of 
Spain have laid claim to that honour, with as much 
zeal of contention as the different places which 
of old were claimants for the cradle of Homer. 
The province of Andalusia seems on the whole to 
pessess the best title. His descent is by himself 
said to have been honourable; and his writings 
prove that his education must have been liberal ; 
but his own total silence as to the manner in 
which he passed his youth, and the circumstance 
of his serving as a common volunteer in the army 
of Mark Antony Colonna, seem to prove that he 
had no other patrimony than his sword and learn- 
inge When his military service commenced is 
doubtful ; it is certain, however, that embarking 
with the troops under Colonna, on board the fleet 
commanded by Don John of Austria, he was pre- 
sent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his left hand 
by ashot. Either in this expedition, or in his 
service as chamberlain to cardinal Aquaviva at 
Rome, he obtained a certain share of wealth ; for 
in his captivity at Algiers during five years and a 
half, which commenced in 1574, when he was 
taken by a Barbary corsair, he appears to have 
been well furnished with money, which he liberal- 
ly bestowed among his fellow-captives. Several 
romantic circumstances, but of dubious authority, 
are recorded of him whilst a slave at Algiers. 
A large price was paid for his ransom, which to- 
gether with his subsequent expense of living, pro- 
bably in the free style of a soldier, entirely ex- 
hausted his store. He had already established a 
reputation #for poetical talents in his country, 
which was much augmented by the publication in 
1584 of his “ Galatea,” a poem in six books, de- 
dicated to Ascanio Colonna. He likewise, either 
before or after his captivity, or in both periods, 
composed various pieces for the Spanish theatre, 
which was then nearly in a state of barbarism, 
and of which, in its more regular form, he is 
reckoned one of the fathers. A course of years 
little accounted for, now elapsed in the life of Cer- 
vantes, of the incidents of which scarcely any 
thing is known, but that he married, was reduced 
to great distress, and finally was lodged in a jail 
for debt. In this forlorn situation he composed 
the work which has conferred immortal honour 
on his name—his “ Don Quixote.” As to the se- 
rious purpose of it, various opinions have been 
given, probably with more fancy and subtlety than 
truth. Perhaps he had nothing further in view 
than to write a diverting and instructive satire of 
the extravagant tales, which, under the title of 
romances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced the 
taste, at least, if not the manners, of his coun- 
try. That any thing like practical knight-erran- 
try was the foible of his countrymen at that time, 
is a supposition not warranted by the state of so- 
ciety ; and a soldier and patriot could not wish to 


quell the gallant spirit of martial enterprise. But | farthest, Lshall also have finished my career: so 


eight plays and as many interludes to a booksel- 





books of chivalry, with their monstrous. fictions 
and affected sentiments, were fair game fora man 
of wit and sense; nor could they be more agree- 
bly ridiculed, than by displaying their effects on 
the imagination of a madman, resolved to put 
their lessons into practice. The first part of this 
work was printed at Madrid in 1605, and its suc- 
ces$ was prodigious. It was read by all ages and 
ranks; its fame spread into foreign countries, and | 
editions and translations of it were multiplied. It | 
seems to have had its full effect in correcting the 
public taste, and putting a stop to the fabrication 
of romances. ‘That it also lowered the adventurs 
ous spirit of the Spanish nation, and laid the foun- 
dation of the timid indolence under which it has 
since languished, is probably an overstrained cons 
clusion. With respect to the author, it appears 
to have been the means of liberating him from 
prison, and obtaining him a degree of patronage 
from the great; but the court and kingdom of 
Spain have by no’act of solid bounty freed them- 
selves from the disgrace of suffering their gfeat- 
est genius to sink under the depression of habitual 
indigence. In 1613 Cervantes published his 
“ Novels,” which are agreeable specimens of that 
kind of writing, and became popular. They are 
of a similar character with some introduced into 
the adventures of Don Quixote, and display his 
inventive and descriptive talents in serious story, 
as the other had done in burlesque. Indeed, Cer- 
vantes, though he chose to make the fictions of 
chivalry the objegt of his ridicule, had much of 
the romantic in his own composition; and in the 
points of love and heroism was a true Spaniard, 
though he discarded the follies of enchantment 
and supernatural agency. While preparing for 
the press a second part of his Don Quixote, he 
underwent the mortification of being anticipated 
by an Arragonian writer of mean genius, under 
the name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda 3 
who not only debased the original by a very insi- 
pid and absurd application of its plan and charac- 
ters, but loaded the author with much personal 
abuse. Cervantes, however, reclaimed his right, 
by publishing, in 1615, a true second part, which 
sufficiently proved that the author of the first was 
alone capable of an adequate continuation, and 
which was received with avidity by all who had 
been interested in the genuine Don Quixote. A- 
bout this time he also published a poem entitled 
«“ A Voyage to Parnassus,” which was an ironi» 
cal satire upon the Spanish poetry of his time, 
and upon the bad taste of patrons. This was 
more likely to increase the number of his ene- 
mies, than to acquire him any substantial favours 
from the great. Accordingly, such was his poe 
verty at this period,. that he was obliged to sell 
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ler, for want of means to print them on his own 
account. The indifferent terms he was upon 
with the actors prevented his bringing them on 
the stage; and indeed the rising reputation of 
Lope de la Vega had eclipsed that of Cervantes 
as a dramatic writer. His last work was a novel, 
entitled, “ The Troubles of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,” which he did not live to print. In his 
preface, that humour, which had illuminated the 
pages of his Don Quixote, still flashes out, and 
dispels the gloom of poverty and sickness. He 
relates an adventure which befel him on a journey 
on horseback to Toledo, when a scholar, who had 
joined the company, being informed who he was, 
leaps from his ass in a rapture, pays him high 
compliments, and in the course of conversati 
recommends to him a regimen for the dropsy un 
der which he laboured. Cervantes, however, ex 
cuses himself from complying with his advices 
“« My life,” says he, “ is drawing to a period, 
and by the daily journal of my pulse, which I find 
will have finished its course by next Sunday at 































hat you are come in the very nick of time to be 
rcquainted with me.” An affectionate dedication 
»f this work to his best patron, the count de Le- 
mos, is dated April 19, 1617; and as he mentions 
it that he had already received extreme unc- 
on, it is probable that a day or two more finish- 
ithe scene. A licence was granted in the Sep- 
mber following to the widow of Cervantes to 
rint this novel for her own benefit ; and it was 
robably the only property this literary glory of 
is country had to leave. 

J’o enter into a discussion of the character and 
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r= erits of such an original and unrivalled perfor- 
a= ance as “ Don Quixote,” would carry us be- 
AS ond the limits assigned to the present biographi- 
n= al sketch. Perhaps a critic of the present day 


‘ould not discover in it all those marks of a tran- 


mi cendant genius which it has been supposed to 
Ze ossess; but a work which has not only become 
of classic throughout all Europe, but which has in 


manner obscured the fame of all the other litera- 
re of its country, and has enriched every mo- 
ern language with words and phrases to express 
ew ideas, cannot but rank with the capital pro- 
uctions of the humaninvention. It would be an 
ndless task to enumerate all the editions of the 
riginal, or versions of it, in different countries. 
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his hey still occasionally appear, decorated with all 
TV's e art of the engraver and typographer. The 
er ther works of the author meet with few readers 
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ut of Spain. His “ Novels” have indeed been 
onsiderable favourites, but are superseded by 
ore modern productions. His poems and plays 
re exclusively accommodated to the taste of his 
ountry ; nor do they seem there to have ranked 
mong master-pleces. 
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race 4N EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
onal MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 
ees NO. VIII. 
was RESUMING the subject of our last paper we 
and M§roceed to trace still farther, the consequences that 
had MBhust result from a too unqualified admission of 
A- @prcigners, to an equal participation in our civil 
itled 9nd politcal rights. 
roni» #% The safety of a republic depends essentially on 
ime, Me energy of a common national sentiment; ona 
was (niformity of principles and habits ; on the exemp- 
ene- Mon of the citizens from foreign bias, and preju- 
‘ours Mice; and on that love of country which will almost 
; poe Mvariably be found to be closely connected with 
sell @irth, education and family. 
ksel- 9 The opinion advanced in the Notes on Virginia 
own undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gene- 
upon Milly be apt to bring with them attachments to 
m on Mec persons they have left behind; to the country 
mn of MM their nativity, and to its particular customs and 
antes Manners. They will also entertain opinions on 
iovel, Mvernment congenial with those under which 
Sigis- Jey have lived, or if they should be led hither 
‘n his fom a preference to ours, how extremely unlikely 
d the it that they will bring with them that temperate 
, and re of liberty, so essential to real republicanism ! 
He f@here may as to particular individuals, and at par- 
urney [cular times, be occasional exceptions to these re- 
o had parks, yet such is the general rule. The influx 
e Was, foreigners must, therefore, tend to produce a 


high Jtcrogeneous compound; to change and corrupt 
sati e national spirit; to complicate and confound 
sy un blic opinion ; to introduce foreizn propensities. 
or, EX the composition of society, the harmony of 


e ingredients is all-important, and whatever 
ds to a discordant intermixture must have an 
jurious tendency. 

The United States have already felt the evils of 
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their national mass; it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils, 
by promoting in different classes, different predi- 
lections in favour of particular foreign nations, and 
antipathies against others. It has been often like- 
ly to compromit the interests of our own country 
in favour of another. In times of great public 
danger there is always a numerous body of men, 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust ; 
the suspicion alone weakens the strength of the 
nation, but their force may be actually employed 
in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless 
waste to people, it was politic to give a facility to 
naturalization ; but our situation is now changed. 
It appears from the last census, that we have in: 
creased about one third in ten years; after allow- 
ing for what we have gained from abroad, it will 
be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 
own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, se- 
curity and settlement.: By what has been said, 
it is not meant to contend for a total prohibition 
of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even 
for the very long residence which is now a pre- 
requisite to naturalization, and which of itself, 
gocs far towards a denial of that privilege. The 
present law was merely a tempory measure adop- 
ted under peculiar circymstances and perhaps de- 
mands revision. But there is a wide difference 
between closing the door altogether and throwing 
it entirely open ; between a postponement of four- 
teen years, and an immediate admission to all the 
rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
to be allowed to enable aliens fo get rid of foreign 
and acquire American attachments; to learn the 
principles and imbibe the spirit of our govern- 
ment; and to admit of at least a probability of 
their feeling a real interest in our affairs. A re- 
sidence of at least five years ought to be required. 

If the rights of Naturalization may be commu- 
nicated by parts, and it is not perceived why they 
may not, those peculiar to the conducting of bu- 
siness and the acquisition of property, might with 
propriety be at once conferred, upon receiving 
proof, by certain prescribed solemnities, of their 
intention to become citizens ; postponing all po- 
litical privileges to the ultimate term. ‘To admit 
foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citi- 
zens, the moment they put foot in our country, as 
recommended in the Message, would be nothing 
less, than to admit the Grecian Horse into the 
Citadel of our Liberty and Sovereignty. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


fIt has already been stated, in the Port Folio, that the ma- 
jority in our national legislature are in the habit of sullen 
silence, whenever they are pressed by the arguments 
of their opponents. In a recent debate, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, noted for the brilliancy of his wit, the 
severity of his satire, and the force of his reason, ridi- 
culed his mum chance adversaries, in the following happy 
manner. | 


MR. DANA’S SPEECH. 


I BEG liberty to tender the homage of my pro- 
found respects, for the dignified situation in which 
gentlemen have now placed themselves, and con- 
gratulate them on their silence. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this mode of oppos- 
ing every thing that is urged. It is seldom that 
gentlemen have exhibited such a remarkable ap* 
pearance of a philosophical assembly. 

That dumé legislature will i‘mmortalize your name, 
is said to have been the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished general, to a certain nominal abbe, who 
has been represénted as having pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions, of his own making. 

During the memorable night, at St. Cloud, 
when the French council of ancients and council of 
five hundred were adjourned.....to mect no more 
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orporating a large number of foreigners, into ; 
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sit may be recollected, the powers of executive 
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government were provisionally committed to three 
persons, stiled consuls, and two of them were the 
general and the abbe. From each of the councils, 
twenty-five members were selected, to compose a 
commission, and assist the provisional consuls in 
preparing a constitution for France. Of the nu- 
merous projets of constitutions, which were pre- 
sented by the abbe, it is said no part was finally 
adopted, except the plan of a dumb legislature..... 
This the general instantly seized, with apparent 
enthusiasm, exclaiming to the abbe, that dumé legis. 
lature will immortalize your name. And it was de- 
termined to have a corps legislatif that should vote, 
but not debate. 

It was scarcely to be expected, that any thing 
like this would soon take place in our own country. 
But it is the prerogative of great geniuses, when 
in similar circumstances, to arrive at the same 
great results, although with some difference in the 
process. Nor can I forbear offering my tribute of 
admiration for the genius who has projected a 
mode of proceeding among us, that so nearly rivals 
the plan adoptedin France. I know not to whom 
is due the honour of this luminous discovery. After 
ascribing to him, however, all merited glory, per- 
mit me to examine the force of the argument relied 
on by gentlemen, in opposition to the proposed re- 
solution. 

Their argument is silence, I hope to be excused, 
if I should not discuss the subject inthe most 
satisfactory manner. As silence is a new species 
oflogic, about which no directions have been found, 
in any treatise on logic, that I have ever seen, it 
will be my endeavour to reply to gentlemen, by 
examining some points, which may be considered 
as Involved in their dumb argument. 

One of these points is—that certain members 
of this House have pledged themselves, to their 
constituents, for repealing all the internal taxes. 
They may have declared their opinions to this 
effect, before their election; and, being chosen 
under such circumstances, may now deem them- 
selves bound in honour not to vary. The terms 
assented to between their constituents and them- 
selves may therefore be viewed, by them as the 
particular rule for their own conduct. But is this 
House to be regarded in the same light with the 
English House of Commons, during the early pe- 
riod of their history, when the knights of shires 
and the representatives from cities and boroughs 
were instructed on what terms they should bar- 
gain, with the crown, for special privileges, and 
were limited to the price agreed on by their con- 
stituents? The situation of gentlemen, who have 
thus pledged themselves to vote for repealing the 
internal taxes, must be irksome indeed, if on ma- 
ture consideration they should believe it more 
proper and more beneficial for the country to have 
other taxes reduced. Those who have entered 
into a stipulation of this sort, so as to feel it asa 
point of honour, are so peculiarly circumstanced, 
that they might think it too assuming in me, were 
I so much as to express a desire that they would 
vote for reducing some of the duties on imposts, 
instead of repealing all the internal taxes. It is 
to be hoped, the number of members, who have 
pledged themselves in this manner, does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty. . 

Another point involved in this argument of si- 
lence is—that other gentlemen may have pledged 
themselves to these and given them a promise of 
support on this subject. It must be acknowledged 
that this is more than was required on account of 
their seats in this house. If any gentlemen have 
absolutely so pledged themselves to others who 
had before pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents it must be indeed difficult to convince them. 
On this point, their minds must be constituted 
so differently from mine, that there does not seem 
to be any common principle between us, that can 
be assumed as the basis of argumentation. 
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these qualities are united, will soon be able not only 
to supply its own wants, but will have a superfluity 
to spare for others. 

Of all the articles of domestic manufacture, and 
general consumption, none perhaps offers more 
facility for its triumphant establishment than Book- 
Printing, and the other collateral arts, as the En- 
gravers, Type-l’ounders, Paper-Makers and Book 
Binders, which all depend on it for their existence. 
These several trades, if completely established, 
would employ many thousand hands, and retain 
some millions of money in our country, which we 
have been accustomed to send abroad for annual 
supplies; and if the American presses were more 
occupied with works of acknowledged excellence 
and utility, instead of immoral and frivolous novels, 
which constitute too great a part of young ladies’ 
libraries, they would contribute to polish, and mo- 
ralize the rising generation, and to stem the tor- 
rent of idleness, dissipation, and extravagance, 
which have so dreadfully affected every class of 
society. 

The experience of several years has evinced, 
that we can print books, as cheap as we can import 
them, of all the common editions. And, although 
some that have been published, have been deficient 
in correctness and elegance of execution, there is 
nothing wanting but adequate encouragement, to 
‘Temove this complaint, and to enable American 
artists to rival foreigners, in both these respects. 
As soon as the public, banishing prejudice, is wil- 
ling to pay as much for a Philadelphia, as for a 
"London edition of the same book, the execution 
will be equal; those works only excepted, that are 
embellished with the most expensive engravings, 
and which are calculated only for curious men, of 
princely fortunes, 

Pennsyivania has many advantages over all her 
sister states, for perfecting this establishment... 
Her central situation, which enables her to supply 
the north and south with facility ; her numerous 
paper mills, of which she contains more than all 
the other states taken together ; her type foundry, 
an art which she possesses exclusively; her nu- 
merous printing-offices; her many ingenious art- 
ists, in all the branches concerned; and the cha- 
racter she has justly obtained, of executing some 
of the best printed work, which has been done in 
the United States :....all these circumstances taken 
together, form an importent aggregate, and may 
enable her, before any other state, not only to es- 
tablish the fame of Philadelphia editions of books, 
but to render them an object of national interest 
and benefit. And, when we advert to the great in- 
conveniences the metropolis labours under, from 
the interruption of navigation during the winter 
months, and the growing competition of New-York 
and Baltimore, in her foreign and domestic com- 
merce, it willbe thought necessary to improve the 
advantages we possess to the utmost. 

It is with real pleasure, therefore, that we em- 
brace every opportunity of giving publicity to pro- 
posals for printing American editions of foreign li- 
terature; but more especially when the article 
proposed is of considerable magnitude, as well as 
srenuine merit ; and when we have reason to expect, 
from the character of the editor, considerable neat- 
ness and correctness in the execution. Such, among 
others which we have had occasion recently to an- 
nounce in the columns of this paper, is the prepos- 
ed “ Edition of the Select British Classics.” The 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other 
celebrated essayists, will last as long as the purity 
ef the English language, and are far above our 
praise, both as to matter and style. he papers of 
the Rambler, Spectator, &c. are equally adapted to 
entertain by a display of genuine attic wit, as to 
instruct and reform, by their religious and moral 
doctrines, conveyed in the most agreeable and per- 
suasive manner. Parts of these works are in most 
public and private libraries, but an uniform collec- 
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tion of the whole is but in few hands. The price of 
a complete set of the London edition, has been 
greater than many people could spare, and more 
than others have chosen to expend, at one time, 
on books. Such persons will now have an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with the whole of those 
invaluable essays, at a reduced price, to be paid in 
small sums, which they hardly miss, and at the 
same time enjoy the gratification of reflecting, that 
they are promoting the manufactures and real in- 
dependence of their country. 

[Relf’s Philadelphia Gagette. 

_—_—— 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF MIGUEL CERVANTES DE SAAVEDRA. 


Micuet Cervantes DE SAAVEDRA, the most 
celebrated literary character of modern Spain, was 
born about the year 1549. + Neither he himself, 
nor any authentic biographer, has mentioned the 
place of his nativity; so that different parts of 
Spain have laid claim to that honour, with as much 
zeal of contention as the different places which 
of old were claimants for the cradle of Homer. 
The province of Andalusia seems on the whole to 
pessess the best title. His descent is by himself 
said to have been honourable; aad his writings 
prove that his education must have been liberal ; 
but his own total silence as to the manner in 
which he passed his youth, and the circumstance 
of his serving as a common volunteer in the army 
of Mark Antony Colonna, seem to prove that he 
had no other patrimony than his sword and learn- 
ing- When his military service commenced is 
doubtful ; it is certain, however, that embarking 
with the troops under Colonna, on board the fleet 
commanded by Don John of Austria, he was pre- 
sent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his left hand 
by ashot. Either in this expedition, or in his 
service as chamberlain to cardinal Aquaviva at 
Rome, he obtained a certain share of wealth ; for 
in his captivity at Algiers during five years and a 
half, which commenced in 1574, when he was 
taken by a Barbary corsair, he appears to have 
been well furnished with money, which he liberal- 
ly bestowed among his fellow-captives. Several 
romantic circumstances, but of dubious authority, 
are recorded of him whilst a slave at Algiers. 
A large price was paid for his ransom, which to- 
gether with his subsequent expense of living, pro- 
bably in the free style of a soldier, entirely ex- 
hausted his store. He had already established a 
reputation »for poetical talents in his country, 
which was much augmented by the publication in 
1584 of his * Galatea,” a poem in six books, de- 
dicated to Ascanio Colonna. He likewise, either 
before or after his captivity, or in both periods, 
composed various pieces for the Spanish theatre, 
which was then nearly in a state of barbarism, 
and of which, in its more regular form, he is 
reckoned one of the fathers. A course of years 
little accounted for, now elapsed in the life of Cer- 
vantes, of the incidents of which scarcely any 
thing is known, but that he married, was reduced 
to great distress, and finally was lodged in a jail 
for debt. In this forlorn situation he composed 
the work which has conferred immortal honour 
on his name—his “Don Quixote.” As to the se- 
rious purpose of it, various opinions have been 
given, probably with more fancy and subtlety than 
truth. Perhaps he had nothing further in view 
than to write a diverting and instructive satire of 
the extravagant tales, which, under the title of 
romances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced the 
taste, at least, if not the manners, of his coun- 
try. That any thing like practical knight-erran- 
try was the foible of his countrymen at that time, 
is a supposition not warranted by the state of so- 
ciety ; and a soldier and patriot could not wish to 
quell the gallant spirit of martial enterprise. But 


books of chivalry, with their monstrous. fictions 
and affected sentiments, were fair game fora man 
of wit and sense; nor could they be more agree- 
bly ridiculed, than by displaying their effects on 
the imagination of a madman, resolved to put 
their lessons into practice. The first part of this 
work was printed at Madrid in 1605, and its suc 
cesS was prodigious. It was read by all ages and 
ranks; its fame spread into foreig‘n countries, and 
editions and translations of it were multiplied. It 
seems to have had its full effect in correcting the 
public taste, and putting a stop to the fabrication 
of romances. ‘fhat it also lowered the'adventur- 
ous spirit of the Spanish nation, and laid the foun- 
dation of the timid indolence under which it has 
since languished, is probably an overstrained con 
clusion. With respect to the author, it appears 
to have been the means of liberating him from 
prison, and obtaining him a degree of patronage 
from the great; but the court and kingdom of 
Spain have by no‘act of solid bounty freed them~ 
selves from the disgrace of suffering their gfeat- 
est genius to sink under the depression of habitual 
indigencee In 1613 Cervantes published his 
“ Novels,” which are agreeable specimens of that 
kind of writing, and became popular. They are 
of a similar character with some introduced into 
the adventures of Don Quixote, and display his 
inventive and descriptive talents in serious story, 
as the other had done in burlesque. Indeed, Cer- 
vantes, though he chose to make the fictions of 
chivalry the objegt of his ridicule, had much of 
the romantic in his own composition; and in the 
points of love and heroism was a true Spaniard, 
though he discarded the follies of enchantment 
and supernatural agency. While preparing for 
the press a second part of his Don Quixote, he 
underwent the mortification of being anticipated 
by an Arragonian writer of mean genius, under 
the name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda 
who not only debased the original by a very insi- 
pid and absurd application of its plan and charac- 
ters, but loaded the author with much personal 
abuse. Cervantes, however, reclaimed his right, 
by publishing, in 1615, a true second part, which 
sufficiently proved that the author of the first was 
alone capable of an adequate continuation, and 
which was received with avidity by all who had 
been interested in the genuine Don Quixote. A- 
bout this time he also published a poem entitled 
«“ A Voyage to Parnassus,” which was an ironi» 
cal satire upon the Spanish poetry of his time, 
and upon the bad taste of patrons. This was 
more likely to increase the number of his ene- 
mies, than to acquire him any substantial favours 
from the great. Accordingly, such was his por 
verty at this period, that he was obliged to sell 
eight plays and as many interludes to a booksel- 
ler, for want of means to print them on his own 
account. The indifferent terms he was upon 
with the actors prevented his bringing them on 
the stage; and indeed the rising reputation of 
Lope de la Vega had eclipsed that of Cervantes 
as a dramatic writer. His last work was a novel, 
entitled, “ The Troubles of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,”’ which he did not live to print. In his 
preface, that humour, which had illuminated the 
pages of his Don Quixote, still flashes out, and 
dispels the gloom of poverty and sickness. He 
relates an adventure which befel him on a journey 
on horseback to Toledo, when a scholar, who had 
joined the company, being informed who he was, 
leaps from his ass ina rapture, pays him high 
compliments, and in the course of conversation 
recommends to him a regimen for the dropsy un- 
der which he laboured. Cervantes, however, ex 
cuses himself from complying with his advices 
“ My life,” says he, “ is drawing to a period, 
and by the daily journal of my pulse, which I find 
will have finished its course by next Sunday at 





| farthest, Lshall also have finished my career: so 
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that you are come in the very nick of time to be 
acquainted with me.” An affectionate dedication 
of this work to his best patron, the count de Le- 
mos, is dated April !9, 1617; and as he mentions 
in it that he had already received extreme unc- 
tion, it is probable that a day or two more finish- 
ed the scene. A licence was granted im the Sep- 
tember following to the widow of Cervantes to 
print this novel for her own benefit; and it was 
probably the only property this literary glory of 
his country had to leave. 

To enter into a discussion of the character and 
merits of such an original and unrivalled perfor- 
mance as “ Don Quixote,” would carry us_be- 
yond the limits assigned to the present biographi- 
cal sketch. Perhaps a critic of the present day 
would not discover in it all those marks of a tran- 
scendant genius which it has been supposed to 
possess; but a work which has not only become 
a classic throughout all Europe, but which has in 
a manner obscured the fame of all the other litera- 
ture of its country, and has enriched every mo- 
dern Janguage with words and phrases to express 
new ideas, cannot but rank with the capital pro- 
ductions of the human invention. It would be an 
endless task to enumerate all the editions of the 
original, or versions of it, in different countries. 
They still occasionally appear, decorated with all 
the art of the engraver and typographer. ‘The 
other works of the author meet with few readers 
out of Spaine His “ Novels’ have indeed been 
considerable favourites, but are superseded by 
more modern productions. His poems and plays 
are exclusively accommodated to the taste of his 
country ; nor do they seem there to have ranked 
among master-pieces. 


POLITICS. 


PROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


4N EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT’'S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 


NO. VIII. 


RESUMING the subject of our last paper we 
proceed to trace still farther, the consequences that 
must result from a too unqualified admission of 
foreigners, to an equal participation in our civil 
and politcal rights. 

The safety of a republic depends essentially on 
the energy of a common national sentinient ; ona 
uniformity of principles and habits ; on the exemp- 
tion of the citizens from foreign bias, and preju- 
dice; and on that love of country which will almost 
invariably be found to be closely connected with 
birth, education and family. 

The opinion advanced in the Notes on Virginia 
is undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gene- 
rally be apt to bring with them attachments to 
the persons they have left behind; to the country 
of their nativity, and to its particular customs and 
manners. They will also entertain opinions on 
government congenial with those under which 
they have lived, or if they should be led hither 
from a preference to ours, how extremely unlikely 
is it that they will bring with them that temperate 
love of liberty, so essential to real republicanism ? 
There may as to particular individuals, and at par- 
ticular times, be occasional exceptions to these re- 
marks, yet such is the general rule. The influx 
of foreigners must, therefore, tend to produce a 
heterogeneous compound; to change and corrupt 
the national spirit; to complicate and confound 
public opinion ; to introduce foreizn propensities. 
In the composition of society, the harmony of 
the ingredients is all-important, and whatever 
tends to a discordant intermixture must have an 
injurious tendency. 

The United States have already felt the evils of 


incorporating a large number of foreigners, into | 
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their national mass; it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils, 
by promoting in different classes, different predi- 
lections in favour of particular foreign nations, and 
antipathies against others. It has been often like- 
ly to compromit the interests of our own country 
in favour of another. In times of great public 
danger there is always a numerous body of men, 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust ; 
the suspicion alone weakens the strength of the 
nation, but their force may be actually employed 
in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless 
waste to people, it was politic to give a facility to 
naturalization ; but our situation is now changed. 
[t appears from the last census, that we have in: 
creased about one third in ten years; after allow- 
ing for what we have gained from abroad, it will 
be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 
own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, se- 
curity and settlement.: By what has been said, 
it is not meant to contend for a total prohibition 
of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even 
for the very long residence which is now a pre- 
requisite to naturalization, and which of itself, 
gocs far towards a denial of that privilege. The 
present law was merely a tempory measure adop- 
ted under peculiar circvmstances and perhaps de- 
mands revision. But there is a wide difference 
between closing the door altogether and throwing 
it entirely open ; between a postponement of four- 
teen years, and an immediate admission to all the 
rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
to be allowed to enable aliens fo get rid of foreign 
and acquire American attachments; to learn the 
principles and imbibe the spirit of our govern- 
ment; and to admit of at least a probability of 
their feeling a real interest in our affairs. <A re- 
sidence of at least five years ought to be required. 

If the rights of Naturalization may be commu- 
nicated by parts, and it is not perceived why they 
may not, those peculiar to the conducting of bu- 
siness and the acquisition of property, might with 
propriety be at once conferred, upon receiving 
proof, by certain prescribed solemnities, of their 
intention to become citizens ; postponing all po- 
litical privileges to the ultimate term. ‘To admit 
foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citi- 
zens, the moment they, put foot in our country, as 
recommended in the Message, would be nothing 
less, than to admit the Grecian Horse into the 
Citadel of our Liberty and Sovereignty. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


[It has already been stated, in the Port Folio, that the ma- 
jority in our national legislature are in the habit of sullen 
silence, whenever they are pressed by the arguments 
of their opponents. In a recent debate, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, noted for the brilliancy of his wit, the 
severity of his satire, and the force of his reason, ridi- 
culed his mum chance adversaries, in the following happy 
manner. } 

MR. DANA’S SPEECH. 


I BEG liberty to tender the homage of my pro- 
found respects, for the dignified situation in which 
gentlemen have now placed themselves, and con- 
gratulate them on their silence. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this mode of oppos- 
ing every thing that is urged. It is seldom that 
gentlemen have exhibited such a remarkable apt 
pearance of a philosophical assembly. 

That dumb legislature will immortalize your name, 
is said to have been ‘the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished general, to a certain nominal abbe, ho 
has been represénted as having pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions, of his own making. 

During the memorable night, at St. Cloud, 
when the French council of ancients and council of 
five hundred were adjourned.....to meet no more 
seit may be recollected, the powers of executive | 
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government were provisionally committed to three 
persons, stiled consuls, and two of them were the 
gencral and the abbe. From each of the councils, 
twenty-five members were selected, to compose a 
commission, and assist the provisional consuls in 
preparing a constitution for France. Of the nu- 
merous projets of constitutions, which were pre- 
sented by the abbe, it is said no part was finally 
adopted, except the plan of a dumb legislature..... 
This the general instantly seized, with apparent 
enthusiasm, exclaiming to the abbe, that dumé legis. 
lature will immortalize your name. And it was dé- 
termined to have a corps /egislatif that should vote, 
but not debate. 

It was scarcely to be expected, that any thing 
like this would soon take place in our own country. 
But it is the prerogative of great geniuses, when 
in similar circumstances, to arrive at the same 
great results, although with some difference in the 
process. Nor can] forbear offering my tribute of 
admiration for the genius who has projected a 
mode of proceeding among us, that so nearly rivals 
the plan adoptedin France. I know not to whom 
is due the honour of this luminous discovery. After 
ascribing to him, however, all merited glory, per- 
mit me to examine the force of the argument relied 
on by gentlemen, in opposition to the proposed re- 
solution. 

Their argument is silence. I hope to be excused, 
if I should not discuss the subject in®he most 
satisfactory manner. As silence is a new species 
of logic, about which no directions have been found, 
in any treatise on logic, that I have ever seen, it 
will be my endeavour to reply to gentlemen, by 
examining some points, which may be considered 
as involved in their dumb argument. 

One of these points is—that certain members 
of this House have pledged themselves, to their 
constituents, for repealing all the internal taxes. 
They may have declared their opinions to this 
effect, before their election; and, being chosen 
under such circumstances, may now deem them- 
selves bound in honour not to vary. The terms 
assented to between their constituents and them- 
selves may therefore be viewed, by them as the 
particular rule for their own conduct. But is this 
House to be regarded in the same light with the 
English House of Commons, during the early pe- 
riod of their history, when the knights of shires 
and the representatives from cities and boroughs 
were instructed on what terms they should bar- 
gain, with the crown, for special privileges, and 
were. limited to the price agreed on by their con- 
stituents? The situation of gentlemen, who have 
thus pledged themselves to vote for repealing the 
internal taxes, must be irksome indeed, if on ma- 
ture consideration they should believe it more 
proper and more beneficial for the country to have 
other taxes reduced. Those who have entered 
into a stipulation of this sort, so as to feelit asa 
point of honour, are so peculiarly circumstanced, 
that they might think it too assuming in me, were 
I so much as to express a desire that they would 
vote for reducing some of the duties on imposts, 
instead of repealing all the internal taxes. It is 
to be hoped, the number of members, who have 
pledged themselves in this manner, does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty. ; 

Another point involved in this argument of si- 
lence is—that other gentlemen may have pledged 
themselves to these and given them a promise of 
support on this subject. It must be acknowledged 
that this is more than was required on account of 
their seats in this house. If any gentlemen have 
absolutely so pledged themselves to others who 
had before pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents it must be indeed difficult to convince them. 
On this point, their minds must be constituted 
so differently from mine, that there does not seem 
to be any common principle between us, that can 
be assumed as the basis of argumentation. 
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Another point is—The executive has recom- 
mended a repeal of all the internal taxes, and not 
any reduction of the impost. And will gentlemen 
act upon this as a sufficient reason for their con- 
duct? Is it now to become a principle that the 
executive is to deliberate, and the legislature to 
act, and that no measure be adopted, unless 
proposed by the executive? Would it not be 
better for the country, to abolish this house, and 
so avoid useless expense, if it is to be nothing 
more than one of the ancient parliamentsof France, 
employed to register the edicts of a master? 

The silence of gentlemen may also be consi- 
dered as having relation to their great desire for 
the harmony of social intercourse. ‘lo prevent 
its being disturbed in the house by debating they 
may have come to a determination, that all the 
great questions shall be settled by gentlemen of a 
certain description, when met in nocturnal con- 
clave, and be only voted upon in this place. If 
such be the fact, it seems but reasonable, that 
any of the members of this house should be ad- 
mitted, in meetings of the conclave, as delegates 
from the territorial districts are admitted in Con- 
gress, with a right to debate, although not to 
vote. If, however, this is thought too much, gen- 
tlemen should at least have galleries provided, so 
that other members of the legislature might be 
admitted as spectators, and have some oppor- 
tunity of yknowing the reasons for public mea- 
SUT'CS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THERE seems to be no end to the dashing con- 
fusion of local politics. Almost every day brings 
forth some fresh instance of the necessity for 
checks and balances, in order to keep the several 
departments of government within constitutional 
limits. Since the meeting of our state legislature, 
we have seen our governor returning a bill to the 
house of representatives (against the principles of 
which he was avowedly hostile, and which it was 
therefore his duty te have negatived), accompanied 
by “ the homage of his high respect,” and the 
humble assurance, that, out of pure deference for 
the opinion of the legislature, he suffered the bill to 
become a law. This was a voluntary surrender, 
on the part of the executive, of a constitutional 
right, the exercise of which, in some instances, 
may be salutary, and, without which, the legisla- 
ture would very soon become omnipotent. To 
avhom, then, shall blame attach, if fresh encroach- 
ments, by the legislative branch, should grow out 
of this pusilanimous condescension, on the part 
of the executive ? 

We have seen transactions of a more recent 
date, which indicate distrust and jealousy, between 
more than two branches of our government. The 
judges of the supreme court, after solemn argu- 
ment, upon the constitutionality of Mr. Dallas’s 
appointment tothe office of recorder, decided, upon 
due deliberation, that the holding of the office was 
not incompatible with the appointinent he already 
held, under the national government; and that gen- 
tleman accordingly takes his seat on the bench at 
the mayor’s court. Either this was an unconsti- 
tutional decision, or the bill just past in the legis- 
lature, “ declaring the holding of offices or appoint- 
ments under this state, incompatible with the 
holding or exercising oflices or appointments un- 
der the United States,”’ is unconstitutional. The 
governor is of the sane opinion with “ his former 
brethren of the supreme court,” and, therefore, re- 
turns the bill to the legislature, with his veto, and 
h reasons for exercising this constitutional pre- 
rogative. It is worthy of remark, that the only 
support which the governor’s opinion receives, on 
this occasion, is drawn from the samé€ source, on 
which the federal party in congress have relied, to 
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save the judiciary system from destruction. “ The 
legislature,”’ says the governor, “* cannot vacate or 
impair a contract, solemnly made, between the 
commonwealth and an individual. Having even the 
power will not sanction it.” 

Upon the question, which was argued, at the in- 
stance of the city council, before the judges of the 
supreme court, viz Whether the office of recorder 
was a judicial office, and therefore incompatible with 
any other office of trust or profit, under the national 
government; there were very few dissenting opi- 
nions among the gentlemen ofthe bar. By many 
other than professional men, this decision of our 
supreme court bench has been deemed an act of 
condescension, on the part of the governor’s “ for- 
mer brethren,” bordering on servility. If there 
be any spirit of independence left on the bench, 
the bill, which the governor has refused to sanc- 
tion, would be pronounced unconstitutional, even 
should it receive the approbation of two thirds of 
the legislature, and passinto alaw. This for con- 
sistency’s sake, should be the course of things; but, 
in such an event, what have not the judges to ap- 
prehend, from the wrath of an infuriated legisla- 
ture, should they dare to exercise their right ?...+0. 
The ark of safety has been assailed by desperate 
hands, for this very reason, at the capitol, and, from 
the same “ providential and most fortunate repre- 
sentation in the legislative” branches of our state 
government, we may anticipate the same happy conse- 
quences. 

The governor is very much surprised, that there 
should be a want of confidence in him, or in the 
chief magistrate of the Union, forgetting that he, 
like other men, is liable to error. Indeed, it is 
sufficiently evident, that a favourite measure would 
have been thwarted by the law, which was sent to 
his excellency for signature ; and though, in my 
opinion, the legislature had no right to pass a 
law, which, in its operation, must have been retros- 
pective and ex post facto, yet, as to all future cases 
of double appointments, the law would have been 
highly proper and useful. 

The governor of this commonwealth was bred 
to the bar; he is acknowledged to be a good law- 
yer; and, except those cases where his private 
feeling and passions may warp his judgment, he is 
entitled to consideration and respect. Perhaps, by 
ardent and intemperate minds, such an avowal 
may be looked on with disgust ; butit is a singular 
phenomenon in politics, when a democratic gover- 
nor of a powerlul, populous and thriving state is 
seen, during the first period of his administration, 
arresting the headlong vandalism of a popular as- 
sembly, in their march towards arbitrary power. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following, from the New-York Evening 
Postj is one of the droilest descriptions of the ab- 
surdity of the trial by wager of battle, we have ever 
perused : 

A TRIO OF DUELS. 

Yesterday morning, an affair of honour was 
settled at Hoebuck, between Mr. Chandler, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and Mr. Carlisle, of Albany. Three 
shots were exchanged, and the latter was wounded 
in the thigh. 

A second was terminated at the same place, be- 
tween two gentlemen. The particulars of this are 
variously related: we give the following as the 
most current, and we believe the most correct..... 
A challenge was given, about a fortnight since, 
and time and place appointed, but no weapons 
agreed. When the challenger came to the ground, 
he perceived his antagonist (who, it is said, was a 
Yankee) there before him, with two muskets... 
This, the Yankee informed him, was his mode of 





fighting, offering him his choice of the guns; the 
other declined the musket, as not a gentleman’s 
weapone The Yankee remonstrated, that it was 
placing him on disadvantageous terms to use pis- 
tols, as he had never fired one in his life ; but, if 
the meeting could be postponed for a fortnight, so 
that he might practice in the mean time, he was 
content to use pistols; or his adversary might take 
the same time to practice with the gun, and he 
would then meet him with that weapon: the first 
offer was acceded to, and the parties met yester- 
day accordingly. Three shots on each side were 
exchanged; the Yankee’s second fire carried 
away the other’s pocket-flap, but his third shot 
him through the fleshy part of the seat of honour 
itself; and here the affair ended. 

The third duel took place in New-Fersey, about 
ten days sincee The only particulars which have 
come to hand worth mentioning are, that there 
were several spectators, who accompanied the par- 
ties to the field, and all of whom, together with the 
two seconds, climbed the trees, to be out of harm’s 
way, while they saw fair play. But, as one of the 
gentlemen chose to terminate the affair, by firing 
his pistol in the air, a thing unforeseen, the ball 
passed through the upper limbs of the very tree, 
where the second of his antagonist had taken his 
post, and who was so much alarmed at the whist- 
ling of the bullet, that he fell, and broke his collar 
bone, which was the only accident attending the 
exhibition. Happily no lives were lost. 


An editor, of sound judgment, good taste, and 
* long views,” has pronounced the following well 
deserved compliment, on the second speech of Go- 
verneur Morris:.... 

If any subject can be interesting to the real pat- 
riot, it is that which has given this second occasion 
to so splendid a display of this gentleman’s talents. 
What American can read it, without a glow of 
proud sensibility, and without being impressed 
with he just conviction of its impregnable sound- 
hess ! 


A New-York merchant advertises the following 
heterogeneous articles: Sugar, Whale Oil, and Mus- 
lins !” 


Whether the writer of this article listens to the 
boasts of the jacobins, or the bodings of the federal- 
ists, he hears but one tone, respecting the designs 
of the present majority. It is determined, by the 
democrats, to annul every trace of former measures, 
and, in the true spirit of reformers and revolution- 
ists, to make clear work, and institute a govern- 
ment de novo. Men, of late, have been so often 
exhorted, in vain, to rouse, that all political exhor- 
tation appears to be 4 utterly contemned.” Yet, 
when we reflect on the strength, the unanimity, 
and the audacity of jacobinism, it will be of some 
service to meditate on the following sentiments of 
a great orator and statesman, whe wei understood 
the baleful character of democracy, and who never 
thougi.t of opposing it with “a dagger of lath:” ~ 

Ifwe meet this portentous energy, that is always 
vigilant, always on the attack, that allows itself no 
repose, and suffers none to rest an hour, with im- 
punity; if we meet this energy, with poor, com- 
mon place procecding, with trivial maxims, paltry 
old laws, with doubts, fears, and suspicions, witha 
languid, uncertain hesitation, with a formal, cffi- 
cial spirit, which is turned aside by every obstacle 
from its purpose, and which never sees a difficulty, 
but co yreld to jt, or at best to evade it; down we 
go to the bottom of the abyss, and nothing short 
of Omnipotence can save uss We must meet 
a vicious and distempered energy, with a manly 
and roitonal vigour. Adventure, and not caution is 
our policy. Other times, perhaps, other mea- 
sures; but, in this hour, our politics ought to be 
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made un of nothing, but courage, decision, man- 
liness, and rectitude. 

A correspondent, who adverts to the dumd Po- 
licy, lately adopted by the democrats in Congress, 
thinks | ient game ought to be denomina- 
ted political w/ist. 


at this + 


When Hopkins, the Drury-lane Prompter, once 
recommended a man to be engaged as a mecha- 
1istin prepering the scenery of a new pantomime, 
Carrick mace the following objections to employ- 
inc him; *‘ This man will never answer the pur- 
poses of the theatre. In the first place, he can- 
not make a moon. I would not give him three 
pence a dozen for all the moons he shewed me to 
day. His suas are, if possible, worse ; besides I 
gave him directions about the clouds, and such 
heavy clouds were never seen since the flood. De- 
sire the carpenter to knock the rainbow to pieces, 
and roll up the é/we sky for we cannot hang it up 
in our firmament. 

A Spanish Poet, celebrating the d/ack eyes of 
his mistress, declares in the quaint style of his 
age, that they were “in mourning, for the murders 
they had committed.” 

Caleb Whitford of punning notoriety once ob- 
serving a young lady earnestly at work, knotting 
fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was do- 
ing? * Knotting fringe, sir,’’ replied she, “ pray 
Mr. Whitford can you knot?” “I can-not, Ma- 
dam,’’ answered he. 


When lady Wallace was once in company with 
a large party, and the conversation turned upon 
the time at which the canon law of Paphos for- 
bids a female to tell her own age, she applied to 
a country gentleman, who had sat, without speak- 
ing for some time, witha “pray, Mr. Justice 
Silence, when I am asked what is my age, what 
answer shall I give? ‘ Say, Madam,” replied 
he, “what I believe will be the truth, that you 
are not yet come to the years of discretion. 


A great concourse of gentlemen and some la- 
dies assembled lately at the Riding School in Cal- 
cutta, to enjoy the baiting a Leopard—wild bears, 
horses, a buffalo, &c. having been provided for 
the purpose. The spectators were separated from 
the performers on this occasion by a bamboo rail- 
ing of considerable height; and the gallery and 
every place from which the proposed exhibition 
could be seen was crowded. ‘The first thing to 
which the Leopard was introduced was an artifi- 
cial human figure, which the animal attacked and 
tore with great ferocity, thereby giving his specta- 
tors a very tolerable idea of what they were to 
expect, were but the barriers that protected them 
ither removed or overcome. A wild hog was 
next ushered in; but the Leopard rather avoided 
his animal, which also, upon its part, shewed no 
Bdisposition to hostilities. Every possible expedi- 
ent was then used by the gentlemen in the exte- 
rior of the gallery to provoke the Leopard to bat- 
le. He was teazed with squibs and crackers, and 
retted with every kind of annoyance; until at 
ength irritated to the highest pitch of exaspera- 
ion against his tormentors, he made a spring, by 
vhich to the terror and astonishment of all pre- 
ent, he reached the top of the lofty railing, which 
tivided the house, and would in another second 
ave been down among the thickest of the crowd, 
ad not Mr. De Letang (the master of the Riding 
>chool) fortunately had a loaded gun by him, and 
t the critical instant fired at the animal, who 
ceived the ball between the breast and shoulder, 
nd immediately fell over into.his inclosure. The 
Oasternation which preyailed among the ladies and 
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gentlemen present on this alarming occasion, can- 
not be described: etiquette respecting the exact 
order in which the company were to retire, was 
wholly disregarded, and the whole withdrew in the 
utmost terror and confusion. 

The some time Editor of the Aurora, writes 
from Washington under date of January 25— 
“ The debate about nothing, which occupied the 
* time of the house, the whole of Friday last, was 
“* renewed this day.”” This may be very correct 
Irish, and so far as we have any knowledge of 
that dialect, we believe it is ; but it is difficult for 
an American, who does not speak the Jrish tongue, 
to comprehend the force of the phrase. 

A correspondent of Mr. Colman, the repecta- 
ble Editor of the New-York Evening Post, one of 
the ablest supports of the Federal system; thus 
characterizes those invaluable essays, which of 
late have had so just aclaim to a liberal place in 
the Port Folio.—‘ A writer in the New-York Even- 
ing Post, under the signature of Lucius Crassus, 
has written a number of essays, entitled, /HE EX- 
AMINATION. These essays, are evidently the 
production of a master in the science of politics ; 
for strength of reasoning, for extensive informa- 
tion and profound research, they are equal to any 
thing which the interesting state of our public af- 
fairs has called forth ; they are written in a spirit 
of candour, and with a felicity of language that must 
render them peculiarly valuable to your respecta- 
ble subscribers, who duly estimate every attempt 
to engage their understandings in the support of 
sound and just principles. The views of the ad- 
ministration are stripped of their disguise and 
pourtrayed in their native features of deformity. 
Under the mask of uncommon ardour for the 
rights of the people, the present system is prov- 
ed to cover the most dangerous attempt to interest 
their passions, to prostrate the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the General Government, and to frit- 
ter away all those salutary provisions contained in 
the Constitution of the United States, against the 
ambition, increasing strength and influence of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New-York.” 

It is usual for the venders of portable articles, 
to praise their goods, by giving them the appel- 
lation of fine—as fine oysters—/jine clams, &c. We 
were diverted the other day, by hearing a man in 
the street, cry out, jime, coarse salt. 

The civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Great- 
Britain, so long the envy and admiration of the 
world, is about to be published by authority, 
with all its variations, as settled at the union with 
Ireland. 

The ground work of the little poem, entitled 
the Hermit, by Dr. Parnell, like the subject of 
many others, did not originate in the fancy of 
that poet. If the reader will take the trouble to 
consult the letters of James Howell, Esq. an Eng- 
lishman, who wrote nearly two centuries since, he 
will find the story which this moral poem illus- 
trates, together with the addition of some less 
interesting scenes attributed to Sir P. Hubert, in 
his “ Conceptions to his son.” 

{Farmer’s Museum.] 

A marriage of a singular nature happened at 
North-chapel Church in Sussex, on Sunday se’n- 
night. The young man who was to be married to 
the happy young woman, was placed by the direc- 
tion of the parish clerk, in a pew at the left hand 
of the woman, who, as the Minister thought, was 
to be the person to present her to the bridegroom ; 


the other man who stood at her right hand, an- 


wering the questions regularly, even to, J wi! 


and the damsel also repeated J wilh—The c: 
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mony went on so far as producing the ring, when, 
time enough to discover the mistake, a by-stander 
said to the Minister, who was a stranger to the 
parties, “ Sir, you are wrong; the other man 
who is the giver away, is the very perscn whom 
you published ia the church the three last Sun- 
days, and he is the person that is to be married 
to this woman ;” upon which the Clergyman put 
the question to the new placed parties, and the 
Lady as willingly answering as she before had 
done, she was united to her intended—Quere—if 
the marriage had been consummated with the /a- 
ther (an unmarried man) before the mistake was 
dicovered, would it have stood good in the eye of 
the law? {London Paper.} 


——_ 


The following remarks are made by the Editor 
of the New-York Evening Post. 

The Editors of the New-York Gazette, in offer- 
ing their Compliments this morning to their Pa- 
trons and Friends, exhibit truly “ Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.”” As an example of 
the fervid style in which their Address is couched, 
and for the encouragement of those Federal Edi- 
tors who are embarked in the same cause, we se- 
lect the following specimens. : 

‘* They have, through another year, amidst the 
rage of opponents, conducted the labours of their 
press. In the same principles which they former- 
ly avowed and maintained, they are determined 
still to persevere, unawed by the frown, unseduced 
by the allurements of Jacobinical success—They 
shall shrink from no storm which it is their duty to 
brave—they shall court no sunshine in which it is 
criminal to bask. Zhey who have thought with 
Washington, will not now disgrace themselves and 
country, by acting with a dwarfish and calumniat- 
ing administration, who are like an insect crawling 
in the shadow of a giant, and pointing against him 
its envenomed but impotent sting.” 

As a proof that the sun of Federalism is not se 
completely set as to leave us without hope of its 
emerging from the sombre cloud which has so 
long overshadowed it, they add, “ We rejoice, 
that correctness in opinions is still held by a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, and, that the time 
cannot be far distant, when artifice, falsehood, and 
disguise shall be detected by the light of Truth ; 
when Cataline shall be dragged from his midnight 
haunt, and all his machinations exposed; when 
Ciceronian eloquence shall triumph over sophisti- 
cal bablings; and when Camillus shall be called 
from his exile, to guide the Councils of his coun- 
try. We may give to imagination that period 
when the great body of the people shall tend their 
ears to knowledge, and not to the insinuations of 
subtile demagogues—When they shall arouse 
themselves as a strong Lion, and put to flight 
those giddy Huntsmen, who have been playing 
with the tangles of his mane.” 

At length we witness the following philanthro- 
pic burst: “ Inhabitants of Europe—Mussulmen 
of Egypt—Children of Mahomet—-We congratu- 
late you on the return of peace :—~And while, on 
this day, devoted to the Salutations of Friendship 
and Civility, we offer to our patrons the gratitude 
which we feel, we, at the same time, extend ta 
you our warmest wishes for your happiness.” 

In ruminating on what may be the consequence 
of the death of Buonaparte, the following animated 
description presents itself:—* France has iong 
been the scugold of the world, and the dirth-pluce 
of conspirayy—zne has nursed on her lap daring 
spirits, who delight in blood—ambitious soldiers, 
whose only aimis gower.—Should, therefore, some 
nex Souspivacy be formed, and the Adan of the Age, 

vaventurous Corsican, fall, the hell-hounds 
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.cuon, which were bound to his Consular 
ur, would be again let loose to howl, te de- 
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A parcel of mechanicks ; together with a plen- 
tiful crop of pudlicans, have had a meeting at the 
house of James Kerr in Dock-street, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration, the judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States. Uf this meeting had taken 
it into their heads to suggest the propriety of me- 
morializing Congress, on the subject of repealing 
the law, laying duties on stills and distilled spirits, 
we should have thought them occupied with some- 
thing within the reach of their capacities, and cer- 
tainly more adapted to their taste ; one good effect 
has nevertheless resulted from this assemblage ; 
it has discovered to the gentlemen of the bar ; who 
and which of their fraternity, may be trusted, and 
who may not. Fortunately, and it ought to be ho- 
nourably mentioned, there were but ¢wo practic- 
ing attornies, found to associate themselves with 
the vulgar herd; the worthier of the profession, 
amounting to between 70 and 80 persons, adhered 
to their brethren and generally signed the memo- 
rial of the Bar of Philadelphia on the subject of 
the projected repeal of the judiciary system. 


The Editor of the Gazette of the United States 
fives us, in the following article, a humorous spe- 
cimen of his skill in democratic heraldry. 

The Aurora publishes the apportionment law 
by authority. It is headed with the NEw arms of 
the United States, viz. two tobacco plants, with 
ther roots crosswise, form a semi-circle: in the 
centre of them is placed a heart, hung round with 
onions ; inthe heart is the representation of an 
eagle soaring, grasping in the dexter claw a bun- 
dle of Irish shilleleaghs, and in her sinister, a potatoe 
4lossom, emblematical, it is presumed, of the mouth 
of labour; and in her beak, a label, whereon is 
written, e pluribus unum, /. ¢.---we'l/ eat up the Union! 


The following is a fact. In the lower part of 
this city, an Irishman rented a house, that had 
immediately before been occupied by a company 
of the frail sisterhood; and wisely thinking that 
his house would lose its reputation, by being mis- 
taken for a érothel, he placed up at his door, the 
following curious sign. 


‘¢ New rules, and new regulations, 
«* The case is now altered. 
“ Beef stake and oyster house.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A BALLAD» 


l 


ASSIST me to sing, lovely muse, 
Let the fountains of Helicon flow ; 
Bright Phebus! thy spirit infuse, 
And Venus! thy favour bestow. 
And thou, to whose beauties I bend 
‘Thy influence deign to impart, 
Nor blame, if you cannot commend 
A carol, that flows from the heart. 


2 


I sing not the juice of the vine, 
Its charms are all transient and vain; 
By the pitiless frenzy of wine 
Eurydice’s lover was slain. 
I sing not the pleasures of wealth, 
The mines of Peru I despise, 
Of the Gods I ask nothing but health, 
And a smile from my Phyllida’s eyes. 
3 
Much less ean the terrors of war, 
A tribute from poetry claim ; 
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The trophics of Mars I abhor, 
And regard not the bubble of fame. 
What pleasures the grape can afford, 
Let the children of Bacchus enjoy ; 
Let the miser brood over his hoard, 
And the warrior delight to destroy. 


4 
But love, gentle love is my theme, 
As pure as the heart of my fair ; 
Mid the darkness of life, ’tis a gleam, 
To illumine the bosom of care. 
—yYet, even the pleasures of love, 
Untemper’d are never possess’d,— 
And who, but the angels above, 
With perfect enjoyments are bless’d? 
5 
Else, why at my Phyllida’s sight, 
Does my heart with solicitude beat? 
Can the voice of extatic delight 
The accents of terror repeat? 
And why, when she smiles on my friend 
Does my bosom unwillingly heave? 
Can gentleness ever offend? 
Or my Phyllida learn to deceive? 


6 
Yet, even sensations like these, 
The breast of a lover can charm, 
Though painful, they cannot but please ; 
They wound, but they furnish the balm. 
And if love can allay our distress, 
_ And sweeten the cup of our woes; 
Oh! why should we strive to suppress, 
The sigh from which happiness flows. 


7 
When my Phyllida joins in the dance, 
Her beauty, her grace they commend ; 
With delight I behold her advance, 
Yet to beauty I little attend. 
Should the goddess of Paphos appear, 
She might spread her attractions in vain, 
And the graces themselves, were they here, 
I could view, without pleasure or pain. 


8 
When she touches the strings of the lyre, 
Another may call it divine ; 
But the heart that can only admire, 
Knows nought of the feelings of mine. 
Her voice is as sweet to my ear 
As the accents of merited praise— 
I have heard other voices as clear, 
But she adds a new charm to the lays. 


9 
How lately the rose was display’d! 
How lately the lily was fair! 
In verdure the groves were array’d, 
And the zephyrs embalsam’d the air. 
The voice of the songsters of spring, 
Has tun’d to the accents of love, 
And the muse, who inspir’d me to sing, 
But echoed the notes of the grove. 
10 
From the rose all her colours are fled, 
In crimson the forests are dress’d, 
And the lily, how drooping her head, 
By the zephyrs no longer caress’d. 
The vallies no. longer resound 
With the notes of the warblers of May ; 
Yet no change in my breast can be found, 
And still gentle love is my lay. 


ODE TO WINTER. 
RY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. AUTHOR OF THE 


PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


WHEN first the fiery mantled Sun 
His heav’nly race began to run, 











Round the Earth and Ocean blue 
His Children four (the Seasons) flew: 
First, in green apparel dancing, 
Smil’d the SprincG with angel face ; 
Rosy SuMMER next advancing 
Rush’d into her Sire’s embrace— 
Her bright-hair’d Sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles— 
On Cape’s olive-shaded steep, 
Or India’s citron-cover’d Isles, ~ 
More remote and buxom brown 
The Queen of VinTAGE bow’'d before lits 
throne : 
A rich Pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 
A ripe Sheaf bound her zone. 


But howling WINTER fled afar 

To hills that prop the Polar Star, 
And loves on Deer-born Car to ride 
With barren Darkness by his side, 


"Round the shore where loud Losoden 


Whirls to death the roaring Whale, 
Round the hall where Runic Oden 
Howls his war song to the Gale ; 
Save when down the ravag’d globe 
He travels on his native Storm, 
Deflow’ring Nature’s grassy robe, 
And trampling on her faded form ; 
Till Light’s returning Lord assume 
The shaft that drives him to his Northern field, 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 
And chrystal-cover’d shield ! 


O Sire of Storms, whose savage ear 
The Lapland Drum delights to hear, 
When FREnzy with her blood-shot eye 
Implores thy dreadful Deity— 
Archangel Power of Dessolation, 
Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath Mortal Invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart? 
Then, sullen Winrer, hear my pray’r, 
And gently male the ruin’d Year; 
Nor chill the W&nd’rer’s bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the Wretch’s falling tear ; 
To shivering Want’s unmantled bed 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend, 
And mildly on the Orphan head 
Of InnocENcE descend! 


But chiefly spare, O K1nc of Crioups, 
The Sailor on his airy shrouds— 
When Wrecks and Beacons strew the Steep, 
And Spectres walk along the Deep ; 
Milder yet the snowy breezes 
Breathe on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine’s bright billow freezes, 
Where the dark-brown Danube roars ! 
Oh, Winds of Winter, list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start ye, Demons of the Midnight Air, 
At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 
Alas, e’en your unhallow’d breath 
May spare the Victim fallen low: 
But Man will ask no truce to Death— 
No bound to Human Woe! 
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